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American interest in economic problems was naturally stimulated by these developments in the motherland as well as by the increasing complexity of American social and economic life. The seventeenth-century theory that economic and social issues were tied to religion, which Puritans and Quakers had taken with special seriousness, was supplemented or even replaced by the new secular and rationalistic approach. The incidental attention given to economic and social theory in collegiate instruction in connection with the classics, theology, and philosophy was enlarged at William and Mary, where in 1724 Hugh Jones advocated the study of American history and the training of young men for colonial civil service through the social disciplines. In 1754 the College of Philadelphia announced instruction in "The Ends and Uses of Society," and King's College moved in the same direction. A larger proportion of students chose to wrestle with social, political, and economic theories in their disputations. The growing attention given to the study of law in the offices of practitioners was another indication of the increasing importance of a body of thought and knowledge directly related to the needs of an ever more complex economy. The classical curriculum was, to be sure, still regarded as the necessary preparation for the professions, but the increasing interest in the social disciplines was nevertheless well defined.
Economic conflicts within the colonies occasioned sharply pointed discussions in which the first American contributions to economic theory were made. Agriculture, trade, taxation, and, above all, currency provided the subject matter for a considerable body of writing in which every interest was supported and attacked by lawyers, newspaper editors, clergymen, planters, merchants, and public officials. Most of these ephemeral writings reflected heat rather than light, but they accustomed Americans to read and write on controversial economic issues. They also placed less emphasis than former discussions, especially those of the seventeenth-century Puritans, on the idea that God's plan and will, not man's, was the directing force in economic matters. The implication that can could control his earthly goods rationally was an evidence that the Enlightenment was operating in the field of American economic thought.
Franklin alone of the colonial writers on economic theory has continued to interest students of the subject, despite the fact that he .developed no well-defined and systematic body of economic doctrine. He did not even master the greatest of the European theorists who dealt with